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your rivals, or the railroads, or the liquor-sellers, should
beat you in a political struggle; and then you must suffer
wrong and in the end be forced to give up industrial and
persuasive methods altogether and devote your whole
energy to the political struggle, as that on which all the
rest depends.
Of all that I have here said, the Interstate Commerce
Law is the instance which stands out in point with the
greatest distinctness. The shippers and transporters,
the competing railroads, the people who can extort passes
and those who do not want to give them, the people at
way-stations and those at competing points, and other
interests also which cluster about the transportation,
which is the most important element in the opening up
of this great and rich continent, all clash and struggle
for shares in the wealth which the people of the United
States produce. The contest has phases and vicissitudes
of every description. The politicians, editors, econo-
mists, litterateurs, lawyers, labor agitators, and count-
less others who, in one way or another, have something to
make out of it, join in the struggle, taking sides with the
principal parties, or hovering around the strife for what
may turn up in it. When once the fatal step is taken
of invoking legislation, the contest is changed in its
character and in its arena. That is all that is accom-
plished; from that time on the questions are: who will
get this legislative power? Which interest or coalition
of interests (such as passed the bill) will get this, the
decisive position in the battle, under its control? Al-
ready, in some of the Western States, the next phase has
developed itself. The majority interest, by numbers,
seizes the power of the state and proceeds to realize its
own interest against all others in the most ruthless
fashion. That capital has means of defense is unques-